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MUSIC. 



THE ORATORIO. 

The highest form of vocal music is the oratorio. Its growth in 
this country has not been coincident with that of the higher forms 
of vocal composition — the opera, glee, etc., or the highest class 
of instrumental works. With occasional exceptions, there have 
been organized no choruses competent to render the oratorio ap- 
propriately, while nearly every city of importance has had for 
many years orchestras competent to interpret, at least, such music 
as was acceptable to the average popular taste. Still another ob- 
stacle to the progress of the oratorio in our midst, has been the 
absence of artists capable of doing justice to the solos of these 
magnificent creations ; and no music suffers so much by mediocre 
performance as the sublime productions of Handel, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn and others in the oratorio school. 

If we except Boston, with its unsurpassed Handel and Haydn 
Society, the oratorio has flourished continuously in no other city. 
Occasionally it has been lifted into temporary prominence else- 
where, by the presence of great soloists, such as Jenny Lind, 
Alboni, Parepa-Rosa, Nilsson and others ; but the public were 
attracted by the solos and not by the choruses, which latter mani- 
fest in a far greater degree the power of the composer, and main- 
tain more fully the grandeur of the theme. 

It is somewhat remarkable that there has not been in this city a 
society for the rendering of oratorios, which approximated, in ex- 
cellence, the Handel and Haydn already mentioned. With ten- 
fold more and better material than Boston, we have never been 
able to organize it into a really first-class, permanent society. 
Several have been very commendable, but generally short-lived ; 
and two, now in active operation, the Oratorio Society of New 
York and the Handel and Haydn of Brooklyn, both under the 
competent direction of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, give good promise 
of ultimate success. The puerile efforts of several inferior associ- 
ations, notably the Church Music Association, under Pech, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon, etc., etc., etc., have done much to bring the oratorio 
into disrepute. That "fools rush in where an- 
gels dare not tread," is verified times without 
number, by musical organizations as well as by 
individual singers. 

It may shock the good people who would not 
be seen attending even the most innocent opera, 
to learn that the oratorio was originally a sacred 
opera, and was enacted with all the appurtenances 
and paraphernalia of the stage. Scriptural stories 
were the earliest themes, especially the parables : 
but there was interjected the ballet (grave and 
majestic, it is true), which was also a necessary 
adjunct of the opera. Its origin is traced to San 
Filippo Neri, a Florentine priest, who was born 
in 1515, and consecrated to the holy office at 
Rome, in 1561. The primary object of these 
biblical, musical plays, was to entice the young 
from the low class of secular amusements then 
prevailing, to the services of the church. To this 
end, choirs were formed, and the stories of the 
" Prodigal Son," the " Good Samaritan," "Job 
and his Friends," etc., dramatized by Neri, were 
performed by these youths. The music was 
harmonized and interpolated also with solos, as 
now. To insure the attendance upon the sermon, 
it was delivered between the first and second 
part of the sacred play: a wise precaution, and 
worthy of imitation in modern churches, where 
the sermon is often the least attractive of the re- 
ligious services. As the play was performed, 
not in the church, but in an adjoining hall called 
the Oratory, these musical dramas received the 
name of oratorios. These compositions were somewhat crude, and 
were merely the forerunners of the present oratorio form. 

History gives to Emilio del Cavaliere, the credit of the first 
oratorio which was printed and performed at Rome, in 1600. It 
appears to have been acted on a platform in the church of La 
Vallicella, with the usual stage surroundings and also with dances. 
The instruments, which were placed behind the scenes, and not 
before, as now, were a double lyre (perhaps a viol da gamba), a 
harpsichord, a large guitar and two flutes. The oratorio, which 
is entitled " L'Anima 6 Corpo," was written by a lady, Laura 
Guidiccioni. In Ritter's very excellent and condensed History of 
Music, are given the directions which Emilio del Cavaliere pre- 
scribes for the performance of oratorio ; taken by Professor Ritter, 
as he states, from Burney's History of Music. These are suffi- 
ciently quaint to interest the general reader, and we transcribe 
them here. He says : 

" It is recommended to place the instruments of accompaniment 
behind the scenes, which, in the first oratorio, were as above stated. 

"1. The words should be printed with the verses correctly ar- 
ranged, the scenes numbered, and the characters of interlocutors 
specified. 

"2. Instead of the overture, or symphony, to modern musical 
drama, a madrigal is recommended, as a full piece, with all the 
voice parts doubled, and a great number of instruments. 

"3. When the curtain rises, two youths, who recite the prologue, 
appear on the stage ; and when they have done, Time, one of the 
characters in the Morality, comes on, and has the note with which 
he is to begin, given him by the instrumental performers behind 
the scenes. 

"4. The chorus are to have a place allotted them on the stage, 
part sitting and part standing, in sight of the principal characters ; 
and when they sing, they are to rise and be in motion with proper 
gestures. 

" 5. Pleasure, another imaginary character, with two companions, 
are to have instruments in their hands, on which they are to play 
while they sing and perform the ritomels. 

"6 // Corpo, the Body, when these words are uttered * Si che 
hormia alma mia,' etc., may throw away some of his ornaments, as 
his gold collar, feather from his hat, etc. 

"7. The World and Human Life in particular, are to be gayly 
and richly dressed ; and when they are divested of their trappings, 
to appear very poor and wretched, and at length dead carcasses. 

"8. The symphonies and ritomels may be played by a great 
number of instruments ; if a violin should play the principal part, 
it would have a good effect. 

"9. The performance may be finished with or without a dance. 
If without, the last chorus is to be doub'ed in all its parts, vocal and 



instrumental ; but if a dance is preferred, a verse beginning thus: 
' Chiostri altissimi, e stellati,' is to be sung, accompanied sedately 
and reverentially by the dance. These shall succeed other grave 
steps and figures of the solemn kind. During the ritomels, the 
four principal dancers are to perform a ballet, ' Saltato con capriole, ' 
enlivened with capers or entrechats, without singing ; and thus, after 
each stanza, always varying the steps of the dance ; and the four 
principal dancers may sometimes use the galiard, sometimes the 
canary, and sometimes the courant step, which will do very well in 
the ritomels. 

' ' 10. The stanzas of the ballet are to be sung and played by all 
the performers within and without.' 

There are several words used in these instructions, which require 
a brief explanation. Ritornel, or ritornello, was formerly much in 
use, and applied to a short introductory symphony to an air, as 
well as to intermediate passages between the strains to relieve the 
voice. The galiard, or gailliarde, was an ancient Italian dance of 
a sportive, lively character, in triple time. The canary is a sort of 
jig, only more swift, and written commonly in 3-8 or 6-8 ; more 
rarely in 12-8 time. The courant was an air in 3-4 time, moving 
by quavers and consisting of two strains, each beginning with the 
atter three quavers of the bar. Capers explains itself, and has 
been handed through more than two centuries, and may now be 
seen somewhat modernized, though not improved, in most choirs. 
A principal modification consists in "cutting the capers," not 
while singing, but during the long prayer and sermon. 

It would transcend the prescribed limits of this article, were we 
to trace in detail the progress of the oratorio from this early form 
to the present day. We can touch only upon the intermediate 
composers of note, until we reach those master geniuses, Bach and 
Handel, whose marvelous creations will live so long as the world 
exists. Carissimi, Stradella, Scarlatti, Caldara, and Colonna, all 
Italian composers, gave much time and genius to the oratorio. 
"Jephthah, "Solomon's Judgment," " Belshazzar," "Jonas," 
•* The History of Job," " David and Jonathan," "Abraham and 
Isaac," are among the oratorios of the first named. 

Nevertheless, down to and during the eighteenth century, it is 
claimed by a distinguished German musical critic, that " the Ital- 
ian oratorio, which, from the first, took the same course as the 
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opera, was only a kind of sacred opera, the object of which was 
to indemnify lovers of music for the privations of Lent." 

Out of the oratorio grew" what is technically styled "Passion 
Vlusic ; " and originated in the custom of celebrating in the churches 
the scenes of Christ's passion and death. The characters were 
taken by the priests and a chorus. The principal composers of 
chis class of compositions, prior to Bach and Handel, were Henry 
Schuetz (1585), born exactly one hundred years before Bach. He 
left, among other works, the " History of our Lord's Resurrection," 
the " Seven Words of our Saviour on the Cross," and the " Pas- 
sion according to the Four Evangelists;" and although almost 
forgotten now, was called the "father of German music." There 
were, also, John Sebastiani, whose works are subsequent and 
superior to Schuetz's, and Rheinard Keiser, who composed, in 
1704, the Passion Oratorio, the "Bleeding and Dying Jesus." 

We are brought now to Sebastian Bach and George Frederick 
Handel, who raised Protestant music to the highest perfection, and 
placed Germany first and highest among musical nations. 

The present generation knows too little of John Sebastian Bach. 
His wonderful individuality, his marvelous knowledge of harmony 
and his unequaled skill in counterpoint, mark him as the greatest 
musical genius the world has produced. Yet he was never popu- 
lar, and probably never will be. It is a good sign, however, that, 
after long years of neglect, his music is being sought after by earn- 
est students, and that in musical composition (especially sacred 
themes) we are in some degree abandoning the forms of modern 
Italian opera, and taking as a guide the noble and truly churchly 
models of Bach and Handel. 

At an early day we intend taking up in detail the principal orato- 
rios of these -masters, and give in connection with them some ac- 
count of their lives and labors. Meantime, we commend their 
works, vocal and instrumental, to all lovers of really good music, 
who desire that which will not only please the ear, but elevate their 
taste and lead them into the highest realms of musical composition. 
The creations of Bach and Handel are to the young musician of 
the present day an unexplored mine of gold and precious stones. 
At every point he will discover new and beautiful gems, valuable 
in the highest degree as educators, and repaying the conscientious 
student a hundredfold for the labor bestowed in overcoming the 
obstacles to their acquirement. There are difficulties, but they 
disappear before the efforts of an enthusiastic lover of art. 



ART. 



MORAN'S "MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS." 

Beyond a question, in the painting of this picture, Mr. Thomas 
Moran has made one of those exceptional professional leaps which 
bridge the chasm between reputation and immortality. Church 
did not more certainly do so, in his " Niagara " and " Heart of the 
Andes," two pictures closely following each other and combining 
to form the ladder (if so humble an image may be used) up which 
he rose from an ordinary appreciation to that of a magnate of the 
first rank in the art-world ; Bierstadt did not more certainly do so, 
in his " Rocky Mountains," at once supplying the strongest proof 
of the power with which he could depict composite nature, and of 
the fact that, this excellence reached at a single bound, he could 
never go beyond. For some time known and appreciated as one 
of the most careful and successful delineators of American moun- 
tain scenery, in smaller pieces more frequently and occasionally 
in larger, and among the most valued contributors to the art- 
excellence of this journal* in that regard (every reader of The 
Aldine will remember many of his works, and especially the 
three really wonderful illustrations of the Rio Virgen, in a late 
number), Mr. Moran has evidently been biding his time and laying 
up his material for a bolder and more ambitious venture in the 
same direction, which venture has certainly proved most success- 
ful, the applause alike of professional and lay critics combining to 
prove it a "hit" of the most pronounced order. However the 
utterance unavoidably comes after some others which might seem 
to furnish it a key, The Aldine has no less clear a duty to do, in 
expressing unqualified regard for what undoubtedly is one of the 
very finest and most elaborate renderings of the magnificent wild 
nature of the Far West, yet derived from the pencil of any Ameri- 
can artist. 

Here a word is necessary, which may easily be taken as an un- 
dervaluation of another artist, while nothing of the sort is intended. 
Until lately, in large pictures, it may be said that Bierstadt has 
had the field of Rocky Mountain delineation literally to himself. 
- The forte of that artist lies in strong and sweep- 
ing effects— in broad masses, with detail entirely 
I subordinated to the predominant characteristic 
I of grand ensembles. In attempting to paint the 
I " Mountain of the Holy Cross," which, though 
I reaching to the height of oyer thirteen thousand 
feet, and approaching the altitudes of the great 
peaks of the White Alps, is not, like them, visi- 
ble from any great distance, and which is conse- 
quently entirely dependent upon detail for the 
interest which it may excite — in making this 
attempt, Mr. Moran has had far more to combat 
than can be understood by any others than those 
who have traversed the great ranges of the Ameri- 
can Mid-Continent and Pacific Slope. Any 
representation of this scenery, at once effective 
and truthful, must depend almost entirely upon 
those details which we have already spoken of as 
not previously made a leading object — details 
so important that with them the instructed eye 
can not possibly be mistaken in the near locality, 
while without them the scene might be in any 
great mountain range on either continent. That 
Mr. Moran has grappled this formidable diffi- 
culty, and conquered it, painting a picture of 
striking and yet entirely faithful effects, with 
every detail almost microscopic in its faithful 
elaboration — this is certainly a triumph worth 
recording, and worth the calling of attention to 
the severe demands which have been made upon 
both eye and hand in the effort. 

The Mountain of the Holy Cross, of which the 
name has so far been known to so few in the East, while so many 
will ever henceforth remember it — lies, it would seem, at some 
one hundred and fifty miles westward from Denver, in the very 
heart of the great Colorado range ; and we can- well credit the 
allegation that the name is some hundreds of years old, having 
been bestowed by the old Spanish missionaries, always so ready 
to draw into the service of the church any natural feature or super- 
natural omen affording ground for that appropriation. For, as 
shown in the picture, and in some photographic views of the sum- 
mit, which have wisely been taken for the disproof of any charge 
of exaggeration — the feature giving the mountain name is one of 
striking singularity and clearness. At the very peak a narrow rift 
runs almost perpendicularly downward, with a slight slope to the 
picture-right, straight in direction and equal as to width, for a dis- 
tance which may measure some hundreds of feet. Across this, at 
one-third of the whole distance from the top, runs another rift, al- 
most as clearly defined and of about the same width, forming the 
True Cross, with the arms slightly elevated. Both the perpendicu- 
lar and the lateral rifts lie ever full of the eternal snow of that great 
height, a properly shaped white cross, almost ghostly in its promi-. 
nence, being the result, thus happily brought to the knowledge of 
uncounted thousands before unaware of its existence. Around 
this supreme height, in both directions, lie irregular snow-fields, 
with at least one century-old glacier showing at the picture-left of 
the peak. Immediately from the foot of the upper height, through 
a wild gorge between two other giants of the chain, beneath 
shrouding mists, amid stately pines, cedars and arbor-vitae, and 
over broken rocks scattered in the most picturesque confusion, 
tumbles a foamy white little stream, known as the Creek of the 
Holy Cross, falling away into a chasm in the foreground, at the 
extreme picture-right. From the middle distance, where the 
sweep of the broken stream round a projecting clump of arbor- 
vitae is remarkably well conveyed, fallen timber begins to be evi- 
dent, defining into a few well-worn trunks lying across the rocks 
more near to the spectator; while in the foreground, extending 
entirely across at the picture-left of the stream, a broken plateau 
with a few tufts of grass and a dash of coarse wild flowers, leads 
up to a low, rocky bluff a little farther away, thick with cedars, 
arbor-vitas and hardy shrubbery, with a group of gigantic storm- 
beaten pines edging the bluff, carrying away the eye to the dark- 
ness of the mountain rising behind, and thus at once relieving and 
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closing in the whole. Of the fidelity of this painting to the special 
characteristics of the Rocky Mountains, no traveler can hold one mo- 
ment of question. Of the skill in management there can be as little 
difference of opinion ; though the beholder is obliged to acknowl- 
edge a certain belittling of the mountain itself, no doubt inevitable 
with its surroundings, but to be regretted as lowering the tone of 
feeling otherwise inspired. At the first glance, one is disposed to 
question the wisdom of some of the yellowish-brown coloring in 
the middle distance, which certainly gives an unpleasant tone to 
that portion of the picture ; but repeated views and closer studies 
remove that impression, while showing that the rocks at even that 
distance from the eye are painted as if under the microscope, with 
the care that might have been demanded in showing a geological 
formation for scientific purposes. Of the nearer work of the pic- 
ture — that upon the rocks of the extreme foreground especially, it 
is not too much to say that no living artist has painted at once so 
carefully, so delicately, and so pleasingly — that they are indeed 
worthy of that pencil, not long since laid down, whose specialty 
in rock-painting made it the world's wonder and admiration in 
that regard — that of Calame, whose pupil Thomas Moran might 
well have been, with ' these cracked, fissured and water-stained 
boulders, that seem crumbling away before the eye as one gazes, 
as indications of the scholarship. We can but repeat the ex- 
pression with which we set out— that in the "Mountain of the 
Holy Cross," this artist has not only added a great work to the 
gallery of American mountain scenery, but made one of those ex- 
ceptional overleaps of any previous known excellence, going be- 
yond mere capacity and giving evidence of the possession of com- 
manding genius. 



THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF .ARTISTS. 

In all countries it takes years of patient endurance and hard 
work for an artist to establish himself so as to make a living or a 
reputation ; but nowhere is it more difficult than in a new country, 
where the majority of the people possessing means enough have 
not sufficient taste, natural or acquired, to lead them to spend any 
of their surplus capital on art. 

In a recent visit to the Dominion of Canada, we found that the 
resident artists are making a praiseworthy, effort to overcome these 
obstacles. 

Nearly three years ago, a few artists, residing in Toronto, met 
together to consider what could be done to makez. market for their 
works, by encouraging and fostering a love for art, and especially 
native art, in the country. This resulted in the formation of the 
"Ontario Society of Artists," including- in their membership, 
painters, architects, engravers, etc. ; numbering now between 
twenty and thirty members. An exhibition of the works of the 
members has be'eri-helcUannually in Toronto, and by way of popu- 
larizing the scheme, an Art Union has also been organized. The 
first two years the society presented the Art Union subscribers 
with a fine chromo, published in London, of one of Birket Foster's 
works, itself full value for the subscription ; and after paying all ex- 
penses the surplus was distributed among the subscribers in prizes 
selected by the fortunate winners themselves, from the original 
works of the artists in the exhibition. This is a good feature in the 
management. Every ticket-holder winning a prize-ticket at the 
drawing, with the value written upon.it, ranging from $25 to $150, 
has the option of selecting any work of same' value that he likes 
best; the responsibility of his being satisfied with the choice 
thereby resting with himself. The artists having nothing to do 
with the selection, any unpleasant annoyance that might arise, if 
they had, is avoided ; and, as public taste is not very critical, each 
artist has an equal chance of disposing of some of his works in that 
way. During the past two years, the society have had the pleas- 
ure of distributing prizes to the Art Union subscribers to the hand- 
some sum of $3,255. The society select a prominent gentleman 
outside the profession as president and treasurer ; the acting offi- 
cers (the vice-president and honorary secretary) being chosen 
from among the members ; and having the Governor-General, Lord 
Dufferiri, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, as patrons. The 
government of Ontario has annually a small grant to be expended 
in : the purchase of paintings in the society's exhibition, the same 
to form the nucleus of. a public gallery. 

This year a more popular scheme still has been adopted. In- 
stead of chromos, the Art Union members have the choice of one 
original sketch or two photographs of competitive drawings made 
for the purpose. The result so far has proved satisfactory. Charm- 
ing as are many of the best chromos of the day, and indispensable 
as they have proved themselves for the work of awaking art tastes 
that must have lain dormant without them, and of handsomely 
and tastefully ornamenting walls that would otherwise remain bare 
or be covered with distorted lithographs, — there is a bound, be- 
yond which they become monotonous, from frequent repetition, 
and consequently unsatisfactory. The public have learned that 
chromos, however good and choice, can be duplicated; and hav- 
ing become tired of seeing the same picture in every friend's house, 
have been awakened to the fact that it is preferable to possess even 
a slight original sketch by their own artists, and especially of the 
scenery of their own country. Further than this, they have, in 
many instances, found it a really good investment ; for we were 
told that several subscribers have been offered three and four 
times the price of their subscriptions for the sketches they have 
selected, and many have bought from two to five, and in two in- 
stances ten tickets, who only took one last year. 

We were pleased to hear that the members generally intend to 
make as good an appearance as possible at the CentennialExhi- 
bition in Philadelphia next year. Some of them have exhibited at 
the Water-Color Exhibition and at the Academy in New York, 
and would do so regularly, but for the heavy duty imposed on 
works of art coming irito the United States. The society would 
be glad in future to receive pictures from American artists at their 
exhibition, which, however, would not, according to the regula- 
tions, be eligible as prizes, but could be on sale at the catalogue 
prices, a commission only of five per cent, being charged on sales, 
as contribution toward the expenses of the exhibition. No duty is 
charged by the Dominion Government on works of art coming 
into the country. The exhibition was opened on the 6th May, and 
has supplied a legitimate matter of pride to all residents of the 
Dominion. 



LITERATURE. 

" The Apotheosis of Horseflesh " would be quite as good 
a title for the last and most successful novel of that lucky man, 
Major George John Whyte-Melville, who, himself a commoner, 
married the daughter of a peer, in emulation of his father before 
him — quite as good a title as that which the book really bears, 
while at the same time, much more expressive than " Katerfelto," 
which has the puzzling merit of "Ivanhoe," with the additional 
advantage of setting all the spelling-schools at odds as to its pro- 
per division into syllables, and consequent pronunciation. Mean- 
while there is something dashing and devil-may-care about the 
word, when spoken, affording a certain charm of the same char- 
acter as that which so long clung around the titles of Herman 
Melville's books (odd enough that we should have chanced, un- 
wittingly, on the works of another writer bearing the same family 
designation!) "Typee," " Omoo " and "Moby Dick," or, at 
nearly the same period, around the singularly musical mystery 
standing at the door of Dr. Mayo's " Kaloolah." Taken all in all, 
perhaps we may conclude that "Katerfelto" (whichever its pro- 
nunciation) is rather a good title for the rattling, galloping book 
which it introduces, and which is certainly, as we have indicated at 
the outset, as complete an apotheosis of horseflesh as the world 
has known in any novel since the publication of Theodore Win- 
throp's" John Brent, "and the introduction to it of noble old Don 
Fulano, the true hero of that wonderful ride down to Luggernel 
Alley. - ■:•■■■'■ 

Enough has been already said, to indicate that the hero of this 
book is a horse, and that his name is Katerfelto. Let it not be 
supposed,' by any intending reader, that the sphere of ordinary 
romance is changed/ and the loves and hates, the failures and suc- 
cesses of the equine race; made the theme of relation. There are 
men and women in the novel — some of them limned with rare 
force and spirit, though not always with that naturalness demanded 
by a story of 'to-day, while pleasantly waived in dealing with those 
who happen to have had place a century earlier. Some of the 
more interesting human characters, too, let us say, drawn in colors 
that, however attractive to the unregenerate and pleasure-seeking 
eye, can scarcely be considered profitable studies for the young — 
any more than were the heroes of some of the earlier novels of 
Bulwer, "Paul Clifford," as an instance. The man who should, 
in this day of intense realism, comport himself, even comparatively, 
after the manner of Master John Garnet, of 1763, when George 
III. was only two years upon the throne, when John Wilkes was 
defying all authority and awaking the noisy applause of the more 
riotous of the Commons of England — that man, we say, would be 
iri serious peril of his reputation, to say the least of it, Resides pos- 
sibly hazarding the cast of a die between abridgment of his per- 
sonal liberty and employing the services of some eminent surgeon 
to say just how long he was alive after the withdrawal of a public 
platform erected for his temporary accommodation. Not that 
Master John Garnet is other than a very delightful companion, 
at ordinary times 'and when he does not lie under obligation to 
whip out rapier and run through the body some member of the 
stormy Gale family, or to waylay and lighten in burthen (not to call 
it robbing), some nobleman officially charged with papers danger- 
ous to him, John Garnet, or some of the friends concerned with 
him in the melancholy and hopeless second coming back to Scot- 
land of Charles Edward Stuart. On the contrary, Master John 
Garnet is a very nice person indeed, handsome of face, lithe of 
figure, and free of manner, handling his rapier most featly, and 
riding enough like a centaur to be mistaken more than' once for a 
resurrection of that prototype of Turpin, Galloping Jack, not long 
before hanged at Tyburn Tree. Not much wonder that the poor 
gypsy girl, Waif, finds her fate iri him : not much' wonder that the 
marvelous blue eyes of Nelly Carew look upon him with more 
pleasure than they are wont to show in looking upon any of the 
rural wooers of North Devon. And yet, all told, we can not do 
Otherwise than return to the belief that some of his proceedings 
are, to put it mildly, doubtful as to strict morality and the reverse 
of profitable as a study for an imitative generation. ' That genera- 
tion might profitably study sweet Nelly Carew — a dainty bit of 
girlhood, possessing all the graces of womanhood and notably free 
from those unpleasant characteristics found in attempting to com- 
bine with them the attributes of the sterner sex.. Much more 
strongly drawn than the heroine, is the poor gypsy girl, Waif, al- 
ready named — a veritable Hagar of the west country, loving and 
desperate, revengeful and forgiving, unfortunate alike in the attri- 
butes 'of her womanhood and in the circurnstances which destroy 
what there might otherwise be in life for her, to give her, instead, 
nothing or worse than nothing. . A dark and yet a proper foil for 
her, is Fin Cooper, the type male gypsy, not only of that day but 
of the present, as any one may discover who hunts out and studies 
his singular people with half the loving care which Major Whyte- 
Melville has evidently bestowed upon them. So naturally does the 
demi-savage of the story start up from behind bush or on moor, 
that one almost expects to evoke his dusky visage in the mere act 
of remembering him and recalling his Indian generosity and taci- 
turnity. ' Far more from the hearsay and reading of past times, 
than from actual observation in the present, we would fairi hope is 
drawn the character of Parson Gale — by no means an impossi- 
bility,' and yet, we humbly submit, no pleasant image .to dwell 
upon in books any more than in actual life, and scarcely proper to 
be set before the world in his peculiar relations, however large may 
be the clientelle disposed to applaud the.picture and to find excuse 
therein for open irreligiori. The charlatan is even more certainly 
drawn from past readings and traditions : necessary, perhaps, to 
the story, he is dragged in a little by the head and shoulders, and 
managed to some degree as the dramatists deal with their supers. 
What he is made to do, in more than one instance, is precisely 
what a man in his position would be very certain not to do — a fact 
which possibly does not militate against the interest of the story, 
but certainly to some extent mars its vraisemblance. My Lord 
Bellinger is much more closely and skillfully drawn, with my lady 
as an amusing pendant, especially in the notable scene of the 
robbery. And it is worthy of remark that, the man of high social 
belongings writing, his lordship is accredited with certain virtues. 

But all this whi'e, where is Katerfelto — him already designated 
as the equine hero? Where is he? — where is he not? That 
handsome and gallant gray stallion, with blood undoubtedly close 



derived from the Arab of Barbary, moves through all with an in- 
forming and animating power -r really the vital spring of the whole. 
Scarcely bird flies more swiftly than he gallops away to warn the 
periled Jacobites of the west country, when the danger is near and 
the block in view ; and on what other page shall we find such a 
description of magnificent equine performance as that in the stag- 
hunt through wild Exmoor — where, and in that picturesque portion 
of North Devon bordering on the Severn Sea, the scene of most of 
the novel is laid ! On what other page ? — on that, and that only, 
to which we have already alluded— in the ride of John Brent, strid- 
ing Don Fulano, through the wild mountain passes of the Pacific 
coast. Never elsewhere, we opine, was a stag-hunt so drawn, as 
that which comes to so startling an end amid the rush and war of 
Waters-Meet; and never, certainly, rode two hunters side by side, 
so mounted and so weighted, as John Garnet striding Katerfelto, 
and Abner Gale getting wonders of performance and endurance out 
of overmatched Cassock.. 

Less than two pages from the end of this electrically interesting 
romance, we were prepared to throw it down with something ap- 
proaching to hard words, in view of the apparently incomprehen- 
sible whim of the writer, who could so easily have brought about 
his catastrophe by the speed of the good gray stallion instead of 
doing so through an accident. This seemed like demoralizing, so 
to speak, the whole career of the noble gray — like denying him 
immortality at the very moment when that end was just secured; 
and we grew naturally and permissibly indignant. Ah — two 
pages more^ and we saw the end arid admired the skill with which 
it had been managed. How else than in that accident, should 
Katerfelto have escaped from the bondage of his noble servitude, 
and become the free, wild horse of Exmoor, winning another and 
better immortality by perpetuating himself through all succeeding 
time, and throwing a strain of his blood and a dash of his power 
into the race destined to bear the Scotch Grays at Waterloo and to 
carry the Light Brigade into the "mouth of hell " at Balaclava? 
How else, indeed? — and who shall say that Major Whyte-Melville 
has not deserved well of #11 lovers of the noblest animal in the 
world, in this apotheosis of its perfect type and consummate flower, 
whatever may be the effect upon the younger generation, of the 
peculiar class of human hero brought into accompanying though 
secondary prominence ? 

Frank Vincent's "Land of the White Elephant," already 
commented upon at some length in The Aldine, and which has 
achieved for itself,, within so brief a period, the reputation of being 
what Bayard Taylor called it, "a rare contribution to the literature 
of travel," has been meeting with quite corresponding favor in 
other lands and languages, to that accorded to it in the English- 
speaking countries, having now the honor of translations into Ger- 
man arid French, with no doubt others soon to follow. It may be 
called among the luckiest, as well as among the most meritorious, 
of first ventures by any author, few initial books having the fortune 
to bring the writer into such prominence in the critical pages of the 
assuming — not to call them arrogant — London Examiner, Satur- 
day Review and Pall Mall Gazette, in addition to the necessarily 
less trenchant speculations of our own critical mediums. Virtually, 
this book opens a new world to the mass of travel-readers, as to 
some extent it will open to the more adventurous of them a new 
field of travel in the coming years. The books dealing with 
Farther India, and especially the Indo-Chinese peninsula, have 
been few and not too interesting, in English ; and to find a travel- 
record with reference to them, graphic, vivacious and well-illus- 
trated, is really to discover a new pleasure, as sometimes the 
traveler must himself have done in the midst of experiences not 
always the most enjoyable. It is not too clear how he managed to 
escape the pressing solicitations of the King of Ava (he seems to 
have been especially "sib" with all the copper-colored crowned 
heads), the force of which can only be estimated by reading care- 
fully the appropriate passages in the book itself; and those mo- 
ments of delicious joy are few, in the life of any man, to be com- 
pared with those which our author must have experienced, first 
when looking up to the wondrous snow-pinnacles of the Himalayas 
and remembering that he was gazing upon the highest point of 
solidity on the globe, — and again When for the first time brought 
into the presence of that rival, if not superior to, Thebes and 
Karnac, " Nagkon-Wat," not only one of the world's chief won- 
ders in massive architecture, but doubly so in the impossibility of 
even guessing who constructed it, with the range of possible 
builders extending through three continents and a dozen centuries. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Vincent and his reviewers seem all to have over- 
looked one fact which should have struck them at once — that the 
book is the most gigantic joke of. the time, as quite dwarfing that 
celebrated chapter on the "Snakes of Ireland," by dealing with 
and bearing for its title the " Land of the White Elephant" while 
there is riot, by the author's showing, such a thing as a white 
elephant coming within his ken or even existing within the whole 
range of countries visited 1 

Irresistibly, in reading over a second time this fascinating book, 
we find ourselves reminded of another, of very nearly the same 
class, though dealing with paths oftener trodden, and so widely 
different in the reception met with from the world — possibly from 
the lack of any wish on the part of the author to push it into gen- 
eral circulation. We allude to the " Para Papers; or France, 
Egypt and Abyssinia," published in Paris, but in English, some 
years ago, by George Leighton Ditson, and especially dealing with 
the more massive antiquities of Egypt and the Upper Nile, more 
appetizingly than they had before been treated by any traveler, 
and with a certain freshness and strength of youth made manifest 
on every, page, , bringing up the comparison with Mr. Vincent's 
virile and most enjoyable book. We charge nothing for the sug- 
gestion that some American publisher would do well to reissue the 
"Para Papers," in a less luxurious and necessarily smaller form 
than that in which they appeared in Paris, as the brilliant success 
of Mr. Vincent's venture shows how reliable and unceasing is the 
demand for first-class travel-books, . of which the writers have 
deduced all the more important materials from their own observa- 
tion, with small dependence upon cyclopedias or the works of 
those who have preceded them over the same routes. 
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